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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Born 1780. Died 1842. 


A thoughtful and philosophical writer of 
our own generation has exhorted his readers 
to consider whether they ought not to be 
more in the habit of seeking honor from 
their descendants than from their ancestors, 
thinking it better to be nobly remembered 
than nobly bora, and striving so to live that 
their sons and their sons’ sons for ages to 
come may lead their children reverently to 
the doors out of which the ancestor was 
carried to his grave, saying, ‘ Look, this was 
his house; this was his chamber.” 

But, if one hundred years after the best 
and wisest of one’s successors shall unite in an 
expression of love for his memory, as an ex- 
ample of singular purity, charity and benign 
Christian manhood, and shal! delight to re- 
peat the noble words which were the expres 
sion of his highest reaches of thought, or the 
language of his soul when enlightened and 
exalted by communion with the Divine Spirit, 
there will be no need to lead his children’s 
children to the doorway out of which his 
mortal part was borne to its sepulchre. His 
true shrine is far more venerable than any 
house built with human hands. | 

The commemoration of the centennial 
birthday of William Ellery Channing, on 
the 7th of the present month, has called forth 
great expression of appreciation and of ven- 
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eration for the character and life work of the 
man who defined so grandly the freedom of 
the human mind: 


‘“T call that mind free,” he says, “‘ which jealously 
guards its intellectual rights and powers; which 
calls no man master; which does not content itself 
with a passive or hereditary faith; which opens 
itself to light whensoever it may come; which re- 
ceives new truth as an angel from heaven; which, 
whilst consulting others, inquires still more of the 
oracle within itself, and uses instructions from 
abroad, not to supersede, but to quicken and exalt 
its own energies. I call that mind free which sets 
no bounds to its love; which is not imprisoned .i 
itself or in a sect; which recognizes in all rdibin 
beings the image of God and the rights of His chil- 
dren; which delights in virtue and sympathizes with 
saffering wherever they are seen; which conquers 
pride, anger and sloth, and offers itself up a willing 
victim to the cause of mankind; which does not. 
cower to human opinion, but feels itself accounta- 
ble to a higher tribunal than man’s; which, 
through confidence in God and in the power of viz- 
tue, has cast off all fear but that of wrongdoing.” 

The poet Whittier, in reply to an invitation 
to participate in the centennial ceremonies, 
replies in hese words: 

‘“‘T scarcely need say that I yield to no one in 
love and veneration for the great and good man 
whose memory, outliving all the prejudices of creed, 
sect and party, is the common legacy of Christen 
dom. As the years go on the value of that legacy 
will be more and more felt, not so much, perhaps, 
in doctrine as in spirit—in those utterances of & 
devout soul which are above and beyond the affirm- 
ation or negation of dogmas. His ethical serenity 
and Christian tenderness, his hatred of wrong and 
oppression, with love and pity for the wrongdoer; 
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his noble pleas for self-culture, temperance, peace 
and purity; and above all, by precept and example 
of unquestioning obedience to duty and the voice 
of God in the soul, can never become obsolete or 
out-dated. It is very fitting that his memory should 
be especially cherished with that of Hopkins and 
Berkeley in the beautiful island to which the com- 
mon residence of these worthies has lent additional 
character and interest.” 


H. W. Longfellow was prevented by the 
atate of his healih from participating, but 
sent a note expressive of reverence for the 
memory of Dr, Channing. He might have 
sent for the occasion his poem written at sea, 
in 1842, on reading Channing’s address in 
commemoration of Emancipation in the West 
Indies : 

To Wm. E. CHannine. 
The pages of thy book I read, 
And as I closed each one, 
My heart, responding, ever said, 
“ Servant of God, well dore.” 
Well done! Thy words are great and bold. 
At times they seem to me 
Like Luther's in the days of ola, 
Half battles for the free. 
Go on until this land revokes 
The old and chartered lie, 
The feudal curse whose whips and yokes 
Insult humanity. 


A voice is ever at thy side, 
Speaking in tones of might, 

Like the prophetic voice that cried 
To Joha of Patmos, “ Write!” 

Write! and tell out this bloody tale, 
Record this dire eclipse, 

This day of wrath, this endless wail, 
This dread apocalypse. 


Even as the poet wrote, the champion of 
human liberty was passing away from earth, 
having dove the work of his generation, and 
Jeaving his prophetic words a legacy to after 
times. ; 

On the day of the anniversary the New 
York Herald published this brief editorial 
tribute, which, perhaps, fairly represents the 

neral sentiment: 

‘Throughout our fair land to-day the name and 
memory of William Ellery Channing, born at New- 
port, April 7th, 1780, will be held in affectionate 
-femembrance and honor. Time was when theolog- 
ical passions were excited at the bare mention of 
-his name, and he was applauded or vituperated ac- 
cording as opinions inclined to free thought or to 
eecligious conge:vatism, Now all memory of his in- 
dividual opinions on doctrioal points bas faded 
away in the presence of a national consciousness 
of his merits as an emancipator of the American 
mind from the blighting remnants of medizxvaliam, 
as the leader and prophet of the new gospel of jus- 
tice, libertyand charity. All men will gladly unite 
in rendering a meed of praise to one of the half 
dozen greatest and most lovable men who marked 
the transition period between the foundation of our 
Republic and the broad culture of the present day.” 

James Freeman Clarke, in a recent dis— 
course, thus replies to the assertion of a pop- 
ular lecturer that Channing’s influence is 
decreasing: 


“The essential doctrine of Channing’s theology 
was his faith in the essential goodness of human 
nature. The universal orthodox doctrine, down to 
his day, was that man is essentially and radically 
evil. Channing asserted, with all the solemn elo- 
quence of his great soul, that man is essentially 
good. He declared, for the first time since the days 
of Augustine, and in opposition to all orthodox 
theology in the Catholic and Protestant Church, 
that man was still, by nature, the child of God; 
that sin is not radical, but superficial; that evil in 
the human soul can be overcome by the good in the 
human soul; that God never leaves himself without 
a witness, even in the most depraved hearts. He 
called on all teachers of Christianity to trust in 
this essential human goodness, as Christ trusted in 
it; to appeal as Christ appealed to the undying 
voice of conscience, to the fire of aspiration and 
faith beneath the ashes of the most despairing 
heart, to the immortal sense of goodness which no 
evil could ever crush or conquer. The great merit 
of Channing, as a prophet of the future, was here. 
This was his great contribution to the Church and 
to mankind. Is this faith becoming old, is its 
power decreasing? Rather, we may say that every 
noble soul, in every Christian Church and outside 
of every church, is‘animated by this holy faith in 
the essential goodness of man. It led the abolition- 
ists to hope atest hope, trusting that justice and 
truth must at last prevail. It lies at the root of all 
modern philanthrophies. Whatever has been done 
in our day for the outcasts, the criminals, the pari- 
abs of society, for the insane, the abandoned, the 
forlorn, has been done by faith in this great truth, 
of which Channing was the first and most eminent 
teacher.” 


We find a comprehensive summary of the 
character and work of Channing in an edito- 
rial article in the N. Y. Tribune: 


“From the first, setting aside his doctrinal views, 
Channing was a moralist of the first order. Be- 
cause he did not think meanly of-the human soul, 
and saw in it the possibility of infinite progression, 
he never kept any terms with wrong which might 
crush, or with vice which would degrade it. He 
was pastor of a singularly conservative church. He 
was attached both by birth and association te that 
class of society, the tendency of which was to avoid 
eager discussion and not to disturb that which was 
apparently settled. Channing had no fear of 
change. He advocated more than one unpopular 
reform with indomitable coursge. At the same 
time he did so with a gentle amiability, which par- 
tisans could not understand, and were apt to mis- 
represent. One of his most celebrated essays, that 
upon the character of Napoleon, early announced 
his detestation of wars waged for conquest and for 
glory. There was no benevolent enterprise set 
afoot which did not at once challenge his attention. 
This noble thinker and writer, almost always in ill 
health, living in seclusion, and with a native refine- 
ment which made all exaggeration distasteful to 
him, never feared to speak a word of encourage- 
meut to those whose whole souls were filled with 
righteous rage at wrong and outrage—to those who 
sought to persuade men polemically rather than 
lovingly to lead wiser and more profitable lives. 
He never isolated his pulpit from politics. He at 
once identified himself with the temperance move- 
ment. One of the most interesting events of his 
cereer was his publication of his little book on 
Slavery in 1835. It does not seem a bold step now, 
for slavery is gone, and with it that intense and un- 
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compromising hatred with which the opponents of 
the institution were regarded by the timid, the pre- 
judiced and the self-seeking. The book, though it 
was quietly and cautiously written, was a rare tri- 
uwmph for the despised, proscribed and ill-treated 
Abolitionists. It was read with tears of joy by 
many a fireside, and hailed as an admirable demon- 
stration of the absurdity as well as the cruelty of 
human bondage. It made impregnable the premi- 
ses of Garrison and his little band of devoted asso- 
‘ciates. It swept away all the chaff with which 
men, and even reverend men, had sought to obscure 
the real issue. Its logical conclusion was immedi- 
ate abolition, though its author may not then have 
thought so. Having taken this step, Dr. Channing 
steadily adhered to his anti-slavery opinions, aud 
his last public address was delivered at Lenox, 
Mass., August 1, 1842, two months before his de- 
cease, in commemoration of Emancipation in the 
West Indies. It has been customary to consider 
the course thus pursued by Dr. Channing as exhib- 
iting a remarkable degree of moral courage. But 
@ great man, of intuitions nobler than the common, 
and with that just estimate of censure and of praise 
which «@ lofty soul will always entertain, acts with 
an instinctive facility. He is not governed by the 
motives and influences which seem so important to 
the self-seeking and the timid. Slavery was an 
affront to Dr, Channing's most deeply cherished 
ideas of the dignity of human nature. If it was 
cight, it was a practical refutation of his whole sys- 
tem; of the truths which he had reached through 
long and patient and anxious thought; of the 
morality which it had been the business of his life 
to elaborate. 


“‘ Considered merely as a writer, Dr. Channing has 
always been regarded as holding a foremost place 
‘among the literary men of the age. There are 
those to whom his style—quiet, uniform, and en- 
tirely free from the ordinary resources of the rheto- 
rician—seems somewhat tame and monotonous. 
Perhaps the atmosphere in which he moves is too 
pure and elevated for ordinary minds. Perhaps the 
reader’s own lack of spiritual elevation may unfit 
him for a due appreciation of writings which are 
fall of it. Channing puts everything into the alem- 
bic of his own moral idealism. He discusses reli- 
gion, government and literature, but never from 
worldly points of view. His whole plane is higher 
than the ordinary. He regards men as angels, fallen 
it is true, but still —_ of a regeneration which 
shall change the earthly to the heavenly, and trans- 
form every mean desire into a priceless aspiration. 
He would dignify as well as purify those lives 
which might still tend upward, instead of creeping 
and crawling ia the quagmires and quicksands of 
low desires and animal purposes. 


“It is of good import that so long after he has 
ceased from his worldly labors, a character who 
discussed human affairs and human destiny in a 
religious and philosophical spirit should be so well 
remembered and so affectionately honored of men. 
Permanent fame is often a matter of chance. The 
monuments and the memories of the world are most 
frequently bestowed upon ignoble characters, upon 
material workers and dazzling charlatans whom it 
would be better to forget altogether if we could. 
While a great teacher still keeps his hold upon the 
minds and hearts of men, we need not despair. 
Such a recurrence to those who have passed away 
is indicative of progress. Such love and respect 
for those who have made the world better proves 
that we are not wholly regardless of what alone is 
lovely and immortal.” 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MEMORIAL, 


Ann Willson, widow of the late Joseph 
Willson, of Pelham, Canada, was born the 
4th day of Seventh month, 1794, in the town- 
ship of Bertie, Province of Ontario, Canada. 

Her parents removed to this country about 
the year 1789, from New Jersey. Her father 
died when she was but four years of age, 
leaving her mother with four small children, 
and limited means. 


She was taught in childhood habits of 
industry and frugality, which had an influence 
over her character in after life, she bein 
acknowledged by all who knew her to bea 
woman of sterling integrity and honesty of 
purpose. Always prudent in temporal affairs, 
yet she did not neglect to choose the better 
part which shall not be taken away, often in 
after years testifying to those about her of 
the Lord’s goodness to her in early life, in 
His visitations at various seasons, the dee 
convictions, the hard struggle through unwil- 
lingness to yield perfect obedience, but the 
Holy Peace which attends the entire giving 
up of our will to the will of the Master. 


Through faith in the promise given, that 
‘they that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength,” she was enabled to overcome 
every hindrance, and attend meetings regu- 
larly so long as health and strength permit- 
ted, and when stricken down by disease she 
felt the giving up of going to meeting a 
great trial, but supplied the felt need by 
reading the Scriptures and meditating there- 
on. 


During seven years of utter prostration 
from paralysis (having no power to move her 
limbs, excepting her left hand) she spent a 
great deal of time in reading either the Bible 
or some religious book, having no desire for 
light literature. Although utterly prostrated, 
her mind kept bright, especially upon reli- 
gious subjects, and her reading was blessed, 
not only to herself, but to those about her. 
She had days of discouragement and dark- 
ness, saying she scarcely had strength even 
look up to the Throne of Grace. 

Through weakness of the flesh, she was not 

always as patient as she thought was required, 
and, having a very tender conscience, she 
magnified her own shortcomings. 
During her last severe illness of five weeks 
her sufferings were intense, yet she maintained 
a meek, childlike spirit, frequently exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Praise the Lord, for His mercy endur- 
eth forever.” 

She passed away the 14th of Tenth month, 
1879, aged 85 years. We confidently trust 
she rests in peace. M. W. . 
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Fer Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE REFINER. 
“ He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.” 


Who is this Refiner to whom the propbet 
thus alludes? When shall He come? Where 
is the field of His operations, and bow shall 
we place ourrelves in His hands? Theee are 
important inquiries, and should claim serious 
and earnest attention. 

The prophet in his context plainly shows 
that the Divine Spirit is the refining power, 
and that this emanation of heavenly love 
even now visits “the temple” (which is the 
heart of man), there to exercise the refining 

rocess, and it is by submission to the sancti- 
Fring influence of this Spirit that we Place 
ourselves in the Divine Hand. “And the 
Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to 
His Temple.” Mal. iii, 1. 

The experience of some may accord with 
the language, “ Behold, I refine thee, but not 
with silver; I bave chosen thee in the fur. 
nace of affliction.” 

Through our submission to this purifying 
Power it will do. its perfect work, or this work 
may be marred through our impatience under 
its workings. Finite map, comparing him- 
self with ‘hie fellow man, very reedily con- 
chides that the work of the Refiner is accom. 
plished, but sgain and again there is need for 
the removal of the dross and the tin and the 
reprobate silver before there can be a clear 
reflex of the heavenly imsge of purity and 
love. Then, and not till then, will the lan- 
guage be, “It is enough.” 

“ Let patience have her perfect work, that 
we may be perfect and entire, wanting noth- 
ip 8 
Our ‘normal condition is a state of inno- 
cence or purity, with the gift of free agency, 
by the exercise of which this purity may be 
preserved or lost. With the help of the one 
great preerving Power, we may choose the 
good and refuse the evil, or, in the exercise 
of our free agency, we may j refer to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season, and thus 
carelessly throw away the heavenly inherit- 
ance to which we are entitled by birthright. 

If, through unwatchfalners or defective 
early training, we have suffered defilement, 
we may still hope for restoration through the 
work of this great Refiner, for we have the 
additional prophetic testimony that “ He 
shall sit as a refiner with fire, and es a fuller 
with soap. He shall purge away the dross 
and the tin and the reprobate silver.” He 
ehall he to the attentive soul as a swift wit- 
ness against all evil, preserving out of all 
wrong doing, regulating the affections, and 
keeping the temple of the heart pure. 


We,may clearly cee it is in our power to 


help the work of the great Refiner, cr to mar 
it. Do we admit that this reeponeibility reats 
upon us? If we do (snd it would be difficult 
to withdraw our shoulders from it in the face 
of the amount of evidence that may be cited 
as proof), then are we called to an individual 
examination of ourselves, that we may know 
how it is with us, whether we are helping or 
hindering the good work. If the retult 
ehows we are on the right side, let ur, know- 
ing wherein our true strength lies, say, with 
the poet, 
“If I am right, Thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay ;” 
but if, on the other hand, the balance shows 
we have wasted our substance, snd given our 
strength for naught, let the petition be, 
‘If I am wrong, ob, teach my heart 
To find the better way!” LJ 


Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 8tb, 1880. 


_—__ OP 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“REST IN 1HE LORD, AND WAIT PATIENTLY 
FOR HIM.” 


In my reflections I have been led to view 
the precious privilege cffered the e filicted, the 
dirconsolate end cast down, the bereaved or 
those who may bave been etripped of alt 
earth’s treasures, of resting in the Lord and 
waiting patiently for Him. While thus abid- 
ing in faith and patience, depending alone 
upon the Father of all our sure mercits, He 
will in His own time sseuredly arise with 
“bealing in His wings,” making darkness 
light, the crooked ways straight and the rcugh 
places plain, and also preparing a way where 
there has seemed to be no way. 

Often, when alone and in the quiet, my 
thoughts have gone forth in sympathy for 
those deeply tried, and with the desire for them 
that they “cast not away their confidence, 
which hath great recompense of reward,” but 
by implicit obedience to the divine will, they 
may experience the blessing of that peace 
which the world can neither give nor take 


away. REBECCA PRICE. 
Third month 31st, 1880. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ACQUAINT THYSELF WITH GOD, AND BE AT 
PEACE.” 


There is nothing more nearly connected 
with the happiness of the human family than 
an earnest observance of this Scriptural 
injunction. From it we may infer that such 
knowledge is not too wonderful for man, but 
that it is within his reach, and that to know 
God is to be at peace, and to be extricated 
from the entanglements of a vain world, the 
harassing tendencies of which have mace 
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shipwreck of the peace of many who have 
euffsred themselves to ba beguiled by its 
gilded promises of wealth and power. The 
wisdom of the world cannot solve the myste 
cies which continue to be “hid from the wise 
and prudent and revealed unto babes,” for so 
it seems good in the Father's sight. 

Personal religion is the same in all ages. 
Eich, as a separate agent, has his own degree 
of guilt or innocence, in accordance with the 
Observance of the law written up n the heart, 
obedience to which brings into an acquaint- 
aace with God, and into a freedom and rest 
knowa enly to those who walk in companion- 
ship with Him. 

Obelience and self-surrender is the medi- 
‘am through which we gain a koowledge of 
that which cannot be seen. By the reveal- 
ings of divine laws to the spiritual under- 
standing we may know more of moral evil 
and of good than all that sages can teach or 
itheelogians can theorize upon. We may. 
kkaow very little of argument from an intel- 
lectual standpoint, but we feel the presence of 
the Divine Teacher and parceive His truths 

In the divine econ»ny there are no favor- 
‘ites who can attain ‘spiritual knowledge and 
‘wisdom apart from obediene, but none need 
‘ke discouraged. 

The most humble may look forward with 
hope. “It is the meek the Lord teaches of 
His ways, aud the meek that He guides in 
‘the paths of true judgment.” None may 
‘tranegress the lawa of the universe with im- 
puoity, none may commit evil and enjoy 
good. “ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he reap.” 

{t is not, therefore, a partial judgment 
which gives a knowledge of our Heavenly 
Father to some and not to others, but it is in 
accordance wit’ an immutableand eternal law. 

This knowledge is gradually attained. As 
we are faithful to the little intimations of 
duty, which may appear very insignificant to 
the hu nan waderstanding, we are prepared to 
receive greater manifestations of Truth and 
of Love. Religioa’s best gift, rest—serenity, 
the quiet daily love of one who lives perpetu- 
ally with his Father's family, uninterrupted 
usefulness —that belongs to him who has lived 
steadily and walked with duty.” “The man 
who serves God early has tha best of it.” . . 
“The knowledge of God is the blessedness of 
man. To know God and t» be known of Him 
—to love God and to be loved of Him—is 
the moat precious treasure this life has to give 
—-properly speakiog, the only treasure, for 
all knowledge is valuable only so far as it 
converges towards and ends iu the knowl- 
edge of the Divine Baing,” and enables us to 
@equaint ourselves with Him and be at 
peace. T. 
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CONSTANCY OF THE EARLY FRIENDS. 


The late Henry Armitt*Brown thought few 
things in the history of the English race 
more noble than the ca!mnes; and constancy 
of the early Friends. Refusing to bear arms, 
to take an oath, to acknowledge priestly au- 
thority, or to pay tithes or taxes for the sup- 
port of what they belizved an apostate church, 
they yet persisted in openly proclaiming 
their faith, and in testifying with their hats 
on t» the equality of all men before God, in 
the face of cruel laws and a bitter storm 
of hatred from all the sects. “ Everywhere 
the Quaker was exposed to persecution, and, 
nowhere Shapestped, his religion was called 
fanaticism, his courage stubboraness, his fra- 
gality avarice, his piety hypocrisy, his freedom 
infidelity, bis conscientiousness rebellion. 
Daring the Long Parliament under the Pro- 
tectorate, at the Restoration, for more than 
thirty yeara, they were exposed to persecution, 
fined, mobbei, stoned, beaten, set in atocks, 
ciowded in gaols in summer, and kept in foul 
dungeons without fire in winter time, to be 
released at last and sold into Colonial bond- 
age. But, though they fought no fight, they kept 
the faith....Gold had no power to seduce, 
nor arms to frighten them. ‘They are a peo- 
ple,’ said the great Protector, ‘whom I cannot 
win with gifts, honors, offices and places.’ 
Dragged from their assemblies, they returned 
again; their meeting-houses tora dowa, the 
gathered on the ruins, Their enemies ‘too 
shovels to throw rubbish on them, and they 
stood cloee together, willing to be buried alive, 
witnessing for the Lord.’ And when, in one of 
their darkest hours, their comrades lay lan- 
guishing io prison, the rest marched in pro- 
cession to Westmiaster Hall to offer them- 
selves as hostages for their brethren.” —Chris- 
tian Register. 





Dake to do right: fear to do wrong. 


a t+ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A DISCIPLINARY WANT. 


The frequent evidence we have of a want 
of interest in our Society by some of our 
members who remove to a Suamadel as well 
as others nearer home, taken in connection 
with the feeling entertained by many of op- 
position to disownment, seems to render it 
desirable that Philadelphia Discipline should 
have a claure releasing such from member- 
ship after due attention to their cases (if they 
are at all accessible), 

A proposition to this end was defeated 
some years ago, but as our Society is certain- 
ly suffering for the want of such a regulation, 
it would be well if Friends would again con- 
sider and act in the matter. 

The provisions in New York and Balti- 
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more Disciplines (the latter having the widest 
application) cover the desired action. 

New Yorx.— When it shall be ascertained 
by the overseers that any of our members 
have removed from under the care of Friends 
and are absent for the space of five years, 
without in any way claiming the right of 
membership, Monthly Meetings, after the 
necessary care, shall be at liberty to erase 
their names from the records of their mem- 
bers. 

BALTIMORE.—When any of our members 
absent themselves from our meetings for a 
period of five years, without assigning a suffi- 
cient reason for such absence, Monthly Meet- 
ings having extended the needful care in 
such cases, may then have the privilege of 
discontinuing them as members. 

J. M. T,, Jr. 


te 
From the British Friend. 
JOHN BRIGHT ON TEACHING. 


On Tenth month 30th, the Mayor of Birm- 
ingham presided, says the London Telegraph, 
at a conversazione given by him to the teachers 
of the elementary schools of the city, and 
others engaged in educational work. In an 
address to them John Bright said: “I am 
not sure it would have been possible for the 
Mayor to send out invitations to five or six 
hundred persons of any other class in Bir- 
mingham where he would have had so much 
that is important to the present and future of 
this community.” The like number of arti- 
sans would deal only with dead things, and 
of the ministers of religion he said: “ Even 
they are not so important in a community 
like this as the teachers. It has been to me 
a subject, not of wonder, but of grief, that I 
have been compelled . to believe that there is 
hardly any effort made in any direction with 
so little results as the efforts made by minis- 
ters and teachers of religion.” Of the cause 
of this he gave reasons assigned by two emi- 
nent ministers, but added, “ The teachers are 
in a different position. They have a plastic 
material upon which they are able to impress 
their minds and sentiments, and though that 
plastic material may be moved, worked and 
impressed for evil as well as for good, I hope 
the efforts of the great mass of teachers in our 
schools tend infinitely more for good than for 
evil. Education is not books alone. It is 
not what is called the three R’s. It is not 
even classics and mathematics, of which when 
I was young I knew nothing, and of which I 
have not acquired any knowledge since. I 
regard what are called the claseics—that is, 
the ancient languages of Greece and Rome— 
as rather luxuries than anything else. It is 
a luxury to know anything that is good and 
innocent ; it is a great luxury to know a great 





deal of the past, not that it makes you more 
powerful, but it is a pleasure to the person 
who knows. But I do not believe myself that: 
there is anything in the way of wicdom which 
is to be obtained in any of the books of the 
old languages which at this moment may not 
be found in books of our own literature.. 
Therefore, I think a man may be as great a 
man, and as good a man, knowing only his 
own language and the wisdom in it, as if he 
knew all the Latin and Greek books that were 
ever written. But I say there is another sort: 
of education heyond that of books. I think 
Milton describes this sentiment in speaking: 
of some ancient person as— 

Deep versed in books, but shallow ia himself, 
and there is no doubt that there are people: 
who know almost everything that may be 
known in a library and yet they will hardly 
make their way from one street to another. 
Teachers have two entirely different branches 
of labor. They have that of instructing their 
pupils from books, and they have that of in- 
structing them from their own conduct and 
their own manner. It is better than book 
learning to be gentle—not the gentleness that 
is weakness—for there is a perfect gentleness 
which is combined with great force. You 
want gentleness, you want humanity. Hu- 
manity to animals is a great point. If I 
were a teacher in a school I would make it a 
very important part of my business to impress: 
every boy and girl with the duty of his or her- 
being kind to all animale, It is impossible: 
to eay how much euffering there is in the 
world from the barbarity and unkindness. 
which people show to what we call the inferior 
creatures. Then there is a quality of unself- 
ishbness. How much selfishness in families, 
how much selfishness in communities, is the 
cause of misery and injustice. Teachers. 
cannot poy have too high a sense of the 
responsibility of their position and duties. 
The sense of that is growing al) over the 
country. Since the Education Act passed 
the demand for teachers has enormously 
increased. The consideration in which they 
are held is so very much enhanced; and you: 
know, I hope and believe, that the remunera- 
tion given for teaching is probably three 
times as much as it used to be. They ought 
to feel that upon their efforts depends, to a 
large extent, the character of our population 
in future times, not in the character of indi- 
vidual men and women, but the actual posi- 
tion, honor and greatness of our country.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Epirors.—I was very much pleased 
with your editorial of Third month 27th in 
regard to Swarthmore College. 
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I am one of those who think that Swarth- 
more has done and is doing for the Society of 
Friends nearly what it was always intended 
that it should do. And I am also in favor of 
Friends starting a boarding school whenever 
and wherever there is room forit. But I 
think that we should be careful, while en- 
deavoring to build up another large school, 
that we do not attempt to pull down Swarth- 
more. If there is not room for both we do 
not need the boarding school. 

We have here in Baltimore, under the care 
of the Monthly Meeting, a large school where 
students of both sexes are prepared for Swarth- 
more, and also to enter the Johns Hopkins 
University. Those who prefer to take a col- 
legiate course at Swarthmore can do so, and 
if they prefer to remain with us they are pre- 
pared for the University. Our school is 
graded and taught with a view to pupils being 
enabled to go directly from here to these 
higher institutions, This plan works well, 
and I think should be adopted by all of our 
graded schools. 

In regard to the expense of sending our 
children to good schools, my impression is 
that the charges are not, as a rule, any more 
than they should be. 

Parents have not, in all their lives, any- 
thing to do that is of such vast importance as 
that of the proper training of their children, 
and those who are careful to always patron- 
ize the best schools I think are repaid by the 
children even a thousand fold. 


Cyrus BLACKBURN. 
Baltimore, Fourth mo., 1880. 





recitations. They were on a variety of topics 
and embraced the wide field of First day 
school labor. One on the Use and Misuse of 
Tobacco called forth a lively expression in 
sympathy with the author. Some experiences 
of those who had been addicted to its use and 
had, after years of servitude, abandoned it 
altogether, were timely and effectively given, 
and the boys present were cautioned against 
forming a habit that it would be difficult for 
them to abandon. 

The Executive Committee of Philadelphia 
First-day School Association held a meeting 
during the recess. 







































The attendance of the Circular Meeting at 
Frankford, on the 4th inst., was not so large 
as usual on such occasions, owing to the un- 
favorable state of the weather, but the inter- 
est manifested in the ministry of the word as 
dispensed by several who were present was 
very encouraging to the little band who are 
struggling against many difficulties to keep 
up a religious meeting at that place. 


At the sale of the Brinley Library in New 
York city, Third mo. 24th, the following are 
the prices obtained for some rare Friends’ 
works: George Bishope’s “ New England 
Judged, Not by Man’s, but by the Spirit of 
the Lord,” London, 1661. $210. eorge 
Fox and John Burnyeat’s “ A New England 
Firebrand Quenched,”’ $90. Christopher 
Holden’s “ Faith and Testimony of the Mar- 
tyre,” $115. Francis Howgill’s “ Heart of 
New England Hardened through Wicked~ 
ness,” $67.50. ‘Satan’s Harbinger En- 
countered,” by Caleb Pusey, $170. “A Bomb 
Searched and found Stuffed with False In- 
gredients,” by the same, $50. “ Ways and 
Means for the Inhabitants of Delaware to 
Beeome Rich,” 16mo, brought $100. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

At the Monthly Meeting of the Philadel- 
phia First day School Union, held on Sixth- 
day evening, the 9th inst., a very interesting 
report of the mission work lately undertaken 
by that organization was read. The question 
of the relation of the First-day School to the 
religious meeting, and its recognition as a 
part of the work of the meeting, was consid- 
ered. It was thought that the time had not 
yet come for the schools to ask for such rec- 
ognition, 


The Recorder of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia (Race Street) has 
furnished the followivg abstract of his report 
for 1879, which may interest our readers: 


Daring the year 1879 there were received, 
By certificate. ......00 sseccccceccccaccocccces 58 
6 application ...ccccce seccce » cocccereece 15 


6 DIFEHS ..ccccece scncccvcececcccece  sececees 16 
Op Seventh day, the 10th inst., the First- Not reported in former years..........0 2 
day Schools composing Salem Union held F _ 
their half-yearly meeting at Upper Green- Gain in membership............. asene coeee 91 
wich Meeting-house. The attendance was none ae your shane were. caruifiantes 15 
large and the reports encouraging. One fea-| — ResignationS....ssssesssseeneeree sore 4 
ture of the meeting added greatly to, the in- Dee B Be t8 «once siccosees ovcececstoness 2 
terest of those present. Quite a number of Deceased ...eve ssesesereeeceeres veerreeeee 24 
the scholars of the several schools had pre Not reported in 1874......ccccrcceesees ove “hh 
pared recitations, most of them well chosen Loss in membership.......cesecseeeeseee ~- 46 


and fairly rendered. A number of essays 


(ten in all) were read, alternating with the Total gain in membership... seee0e 45 
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On the ist of the year 1880 the member- 
ship was as follows: 
Male adults, 576 


Male minors, 212 
Female adults, 755 


Female minors, 221 


NE ac iseiteshabbiaeis Saebinene Oebbns ene 1764 
These numbers include such of our mem- 
bers as attend Girard Avenue and West 
Philadelphia meetings. 
There were 25 deaths reported in the year, 
of which there were 
I I in cincla’ winepeiibniibeiin 1 


TT FORTS OIG 0.2000 c000cr eevoveces cocscccescecese 1 
SE EME WDD cinecscnnnoncewens sevbontes 2 
6s PED cinssteded deirssensnesne ; = 

66 EID csarepstatebeinenebeseanee 1 

ve PIII nintgineeccstanesebsiieciie 5 

“ PT ciscbesnctbe cunsevspeaioeee 4 

“6 Be BRE Bi vecetnscowsvscecco conosco 3 
ST ie. csisn sionimeepeenen eivistdentdies 5 
ee 25 


Six marriages were consummated under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting. Twenty- 
one cases have claimed the attention of the 
meeting, three being for failure in business 
and eighteen on account of marriage. 
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, Wasurneton MEETING-HoUsE.—We have 

already given so full an account of the open- 
ing services of the new meeting-house in 
Washington, D. C., that we publish only the 
latter part of the communication of our 
Friend B. T. J. He writes: 


“The generosity of our distant Friends has 

been great indeed, so much so that we have 
been able to complete the work rapidly and 
pay for it promptly without incurring any 
debt. 
' “Upon the completion of the building the 
committee desired to make other improve: 
ments for its protection and that of the grave- 
yard lot, such as fences, etc. We also need 
some gas fixtures, cushions, carpets, school- 
room furniture, etc. We will require about 
$1,000 to complete the work. 

“ We desire to establish a school as soon as 
possible that will give to Friends’ children, 
and others who desire it, a good academic 
education, and accommodate those in the 
vicinity of Washington who may desire 
board for a portion or all of the week. 

“We have two fine school-rooms and two 
convenient recitation rooms, well arranged, 
and we now await applications from Friends 
who would like to establish such a school as 
would be desirable. 





“Tf there are ministering Friends who can 
occasionally meet with us we would be glad 
to welcome them at any time, if they will 
notify us a few days in advance. B.T.J.” 








Yet More Goop Booxs.—We continue 
to receive the numbers of the Standard Series, 
which present the most valuable standard 
works for the trifling prices asked for the 
works of fiction which meet so Jarge a demand 
as to warrant their extremely low prices. 


Nos. 9 and. 10 contain the whole of Far- 
rar’s last great work, The Life and Work af 
St. Paul, The contents and index are in full, 
but this edition is without notes. 

It is convenient for mailing, is printed in 
type sufficiently large, and is much more 
pleasant to read than the ponderous volumes 
which look so imposing upon the library 
shelves, but which require a support to be 
comfortably read. The publishers, I. K, 
Funk & Co., of New York, announce that 
they pay a liberal royalty to English authors 
fur every copy of a new book which they 
sell, 





RELIGIous JOURNALISM.—We find on our 
table the first number of a new Quarterly, 
called the Oriental and Biblical Journal. 

The scope of this journal, as set forth in 
an editorial note, is “to show the correspond- 
ence between ecientific investigation and 
Scripture truth.” The hope is expressed 
that “the magazine will be fair, candid and 
scholarly.” It will doubtless find a useful 
place in the current literature of the day. 

The number before us is neatly gotten up, 
and contains many valuable and instructive 
papers, showing great research and scholarly 
ability on the part of the writers. 

It is edited by Stephen D. Peet, and pub- 
lished by Jameson & Moore, of Chicago, at 
$2.00 per annum. 





DIED. 


BRIGGS.—On Sixth-day, Fourth month 9, 1880, 
at Yardleyville, Pa., Abram Briggs, in his 76th year. 


BUZBY.—Un the 9th inst., near Masonville, N.J., 
George Buzby, in his 82d year. 


GAUNT.—On the 11th of Seeond month, 1880, 
Samuel Gaunt, in his 84th year; a member of 
Woolwich Preparative Meeting, Mullica Hill, N. J. 
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GIBBS.—On the 25th of Third month, 1880, at 
‘his residence, near Mount Vernon, Fairfax county, 
Va., Edward C. Gibbs, in the 76th year of his age, 
formerly of New Jersey. 

GIBBS.—On the 31st of Third month, 1880, Eliz- 
abeth T:, widow of Edward C Gibbs, in the 65th 
year of her age, 

They were separated only six days, after a happy 
union of more than forty-two years. Many beside 
her children will mourn her 1lo3s, for she was truly 
a mother in Israel. H. 

JONES.—On the 15th of Twelfth month, 1879, at 
Bloomfield, Prince Edward county, Ontario, after a 
lingering illness, Abigail R. Jones, in the 71st year 
of her age; a valuable Elder of West Lake Monthly 
Meeeting, one who manifested a deep interest in the 
advancement of the cause of truth. 

ROBERTS.—On Fourth-day, Fourth month 7th, 
1880, at Quakertown, Bucks county, Pa., Harriet B. 
Roberts, aged 78 years. 





For Friend's Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST FREEDMEN SCHOOLS. 


About fifty dollars more will see us out the 
present season, and enable us to keep the 
schools open until ordinary vacation time. 
Can we have it # 

The writer feels that he has been almost, 
if not quite, negligent in not at an earlier 
date fulfilling his promise of furnishing the 
readers of Friends’ Intelligencer with extracts 
from some of the letters addressed to him 
by the pupils. Before doing which, how- 
ever, he will refer to one recently received 
from our faithful Principal, who reports for 
last month 90 on the roll, with an average 
attendance of 78. As there are only 4 over 
16 years of age, this educational movement 
continues to tell on the rising generation. 
We have frequently spoken of the unselfish 
devotion of our Principal to this good work, 
and have now an additional incident of that 
character to chronicle. In consequence of 
an accidental sprain she was confined to her 
room ten days. She says: “During that 
time my assistants kept up the school, under 
ny direction, sending my classes regularly to 
my room, as well as all cases of discipline. 
in that way we got along well.” She eays, 
further, that for three weeks past they have 
been in the midat of vegetable picking, which 
always interferes more or leas with the school. 
After she got back iato the school again 
both of her assistants had the measles, ‘‘ Last 
week we closed for our spring holidays, and, 
in spite of our drawbacks, I noticed our room 
was full.” In two days after writing she 
hoped to recommence in full force, ‘ with 
both teachers and pupils in working order,” 
adding, ‘it certainly has been a very inter- 
esting year thus far.” She also states, “ We 
have had our coldest weather within the last 
two weeks,” 

But to our letters. Those that are abso- 


lutely: /ettere, with half a sheet of paper used 
for each, sometimes occupying a portion of 
the second side of the sheet, number 37. 
There are 7 slips of some 15 words each, and 
25 slips of four or five lines each, composed 
of some 15 separate letters, as clean copies 
and as little incorrect spelling one seldom 
sees from any school. 

Eugenia Wigfall dates Mt. Pleasant, Feb. . 
7th, 1880: 

“ DEAR FRIEND.-—I hope you are having 
good weather up there, for we are having dis- 
agreeable weather just now. Sometimes the 
sun shines about half of a day, and then other 
times it rains all day. Last week it rained 
nearly all the week.’’ 

“T do not find it hard to get to school when 
it rains, because I do not stay far; Ican run 
right across the street. But some of the chil- 
dren who come from the country have to 
walk four and five miles every day; and some 
come eight miles. Some of the children who 
stay close to the school get locked out. I 
never get locked out. 

“We had a very pleasant Christmas, I 
got a picture and a pair of stockings, and my 
brother got a picture to match the one I got, 
and a pair of socks. My mother hung the 
pictures up in our parlor. My brother and 
myself go over to the city every Sunday to 
Sunday School. The county people are hav- 
ing conference, and our teacher went up the 
four miles to meeting. I wanted to go, but I 
could not go. 

“ The other night I saw the electric light, 
and it frightened meso! We could not im- 
agine what it was moving in the sky, it looked 
like the sky itself on fire. I do not under- 
stand about it, but hope I will some day. 

“‘If you should come here now you would 
see something to surprise you; you would see 
the jessamine in full bloom and the straw- 
berries ripe on the vices.*. It is very early, 
and the farmers are all the time afraid frost 
will come, but they have to trust the Lord to 
help them with their crop, so it will come 
right. 

“You ought tocome down here and see our 
school. You would see a big crowd of children. 
You would see the people’s farms too, and a 
great many pretty things. 

“ With love, your little friend,” etc., etc. 

(Nore —The penmanship, punctuation, or- 
thography and correct distribution of capital 
letters in the above are wonderful.) 

Samuel Wigfall writes : 

“T am still living on Mt. Pleasant and 
going to the Laing School. I am studying in 
Second Grammar, Third Geography, Arith- 
metic and Spelling. I am reviewing Decimal 

* This, bear in mind, was very early in the Second 
month. 
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Fractions. I dont go as regularly as I used 
to. I had a job to cut some Pea sticks, and 
I had to do it to help myself aud mother. I 
guess it will take about three thousand bushes. 
The reason I am in such a hurry to finish the 
job is, because I want to go to school more 
regularly.” 

“We are having a very full school this 
year. I guess we have about one hundred 
and ten pupils. A great many of them come 
from the country, and some have to walk a 
good piece before they get to the villiage. 
The school calls in at exactly half past nine 
o'clock in the morning, and dismisses about a 
quarter of three. We have two teachers be- 
sides Miss Monroe. One teaches the Primary 
Classes, and the other, and Miss Monroe the 
higher classes. 

“T have a mother, a brother, and a sister. 
My brother is out to sea, It is a great while 
since I heard from him. I think this is the 
last year I can go to school, so I must try to 
do the best Ican. If we did not have this 
school I dont know what we would do. 

“Your young Friend,” etc , etc. 

Susan Frasier, amongst other matters, tells 
me, ‘‘ We have a garden to —_ in, and a 
few fruit trees in the yard. They ere all in 
bloom. Every year we plant the yard with 
all sorts of vegetables. I like the place where 
I am living very much, for in summer we can 
gocn the beach. The back gate leads to the 
beach. My mother has a sewing machine 
and I can sew on it. I can do almost any 
thing on it now.” 

After giving the number of their family 
she says: 

“My brother is older than I am, but I 
have the most education, for I think I take 

more interest in learoing. I am more anxious 
to learn than they. I dont think that there 
is a child that goes to this school who wants 
to learn as badly as Ido. If I could help it, 
I would not be from school one day in the 
year. It must be something very particular 
to prevent me from going to school.” 

Here follows a description of the whale 
that was caught there, the letter closing with 
“The people eay they dont know what they 
will do if this school breaks up, for it is all 
our dependence. Your Friend,” etc., etc. 

Daniel Minott writes : 

“T am still in school, and I love to go to 
school as well as ever. I am going to a car- 
oe trade when I get through with school. 

am in the second class, and my sister is in 
the same class. My mother works very hard 
to let us go to school. Miss Munro is very 
kind to her scholars. She has about one hun- 
dred scholars ia the whole school. I am 
studying very hard and trying to go in the 
highest cla:s in the school. The school house 


is hardly large enough to hold all the schol— 
ars but as soon as it is time to pick peas they 
fall off, but I intend to come to school till it 
breaks up. So with my brother and sisters.” 
“T get up every morning very soon to catch 
fire for my father so he can get ready to go- 
to work. This is the last year for me to go 
to school because I will have to go to my 
trade. I dont want to come up in the world 
without a trade to depend upon to make ap 
honest livisg. I do all I can to help my 
mother. I bring wood for her and water. I 
also take care of the school room, to earn a. 
little money to get clothes with. I am fifteen 
years old, and my mother has four children 
younger than Iam. We all go to school this 
year.” Your friend, etc.” : 

In the above quotations how the responsi- 
bilities of life appear to rest on every writer, 
and how they do deserve encouragement. _ 

Should space be afforded in Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer, it is proposed to give a few more 
quotations and not entire letters, the above 
being deemed sufficient to show the general 
concentration and continuity of thought. 

Before closing we would call attention to 
the caption of this article, and say that fur- 
ther contributions will be thankfully received 
by our Treasurer, Henry M. Laing, No. 32 
N. Third St.,or by Jacos M. Exits, 


325 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo, 12th, 1880. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOME OF THE REAL CAUSES OF THE CON- 
TINUED EXODUS. 


At the request of officers of the Kansas 
Freedmen’s Relief Association of Topeka, I 
came down to Parsons (in southeastern Kan- 
sas) about the middle of Second month to co- 
operate with the branch organization of this 


city in attending to the wants and interests of 


the colored re‘ugees here. 

Soon after arriving at this place I called a 
mass meeting of the colored people, and after 
giving them some explanations, advice, etc.,. 
I requested them carefully to select a few 
well-known, reliable persons of each sex from 
the several religious societies and some out- 
side thereof, to constitute what I called a 
representative committee, whose duty it 
should be to report to me cases of sickness 
and destitution amongst their people. I also 
visited as many as 1 could, and decided all 
doubtful cases. 

After opening and assorting the first lot of 
goods sent here for distribution, I selected a 
truly worthy colored man and his equally: 
estimable wife to azsist in the equitable dis- 
tribution of the clothing. While busily en- 
gaged in handing forth wearing apparel, etc., 
to one after another of the crowd of anxious 
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applicants as the names were called upon the 
“approved list” of needy persons, | some- 
times wondered whether the kind-hearted 
donors have any idea of the amount of care 
and judgment, combined with sympathy and 
Job-like patience, which are requisite for the 
just and satisfactory distribution of the vari- 
ous articles. These consist in part of new, 
gay-colored, fashionable clothing, some ex- 
cellent qualities of plain, neat goods, and then 
all grades and styles of garments and other 
things in various stages of ‘‘ wear-and-tear.” 


There is, of course, the same difference in 
these people as in our own race; while some 
are saucy and particular, trying to secure 
nicely-fitting garments of best quality and 
style, and plenty of them, many others 
modestly state their real wants, and thank- 
fully accept any old, worn clothing we 
may offer them, cheerfully saying they can 
mend them, and happily starting off, earnest- 
ly uttering, “God bess you-uns.” Some of 
the latier fare better “in the long run” than 
the former class. 


I comprehend the responsibility, in several 
respects, of my situation here, and frequently 
and earnestly seek for a higher than human 
wisdom to rightly direct me in the perform- 
ance of what some may regard as the simple, 
easy duties devolving up n anyone occupying 
such an unenviable position as this. 

Most of the colored people in this city and 
vicinity have arrived here from Texas and 
Louisiana since last fall; and in the perform- 
ance of numerous duties in their behalf, such 
as visiting those requiring aid, issuing food, 
fuel and clothing, engaging homes and employ- 
ment, reading and writing letters for them, 
and in going around imparting sundry advice 
and instruction to them, [ have had facilities 
for obtaining much of their individual history 
and experience in Southern life, and the real 
causes of their recent emigration. The con- 
tributors of money and clothing have of late 
accompanied their donations with so many 


urgent questions about the cause of the exo-| K; 


dus, which I have not time to answer separ- 
ately, I have thought best to offer a summary 
reply, so far as is proper, through the columns 
of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

In doing this, I shall omit the statements 
made to me which I have reason to believe 
are untrue or even exaggerated, and of course 
I shall not relate those shameful incidents 
which, though they appear to be strictly true, 
being confirmed almost word for word by 
numerous witnes:es of both sexes, are of such 
a character as to render them unfit for pub- 
lication. Well might a Christian citizsn of 
the United States sorrowfully declare at this 
time, “I tremble for the Southern portion of 
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my country, when I consider that God is. 
just!” 


Texas contains a mixed population from 


various States, hence the customs and regula~ 
tions in regard to the treatment of colored 
people is quite different in different counties ;. 
but all of the Texas refugees appear to assign 
the following as some of the causes of their 
exodus, namely; The practical ignoring, to a 
great extent, of their civil and political rights, 


being deprived of educational privileges; the 


grossly unjust treatment in pecuniary mats 
ters, and the swindling practised upon them. 
The cases of fraud have been increasing of 
late in many localities, both in number and 
enormity, and additional illegal schemes have- 


been recently devised and practised to prevent 


further emigration from Texas and Louisi- 
ana, and a similar course would seem to have 


been pursued in the other Southern States.. 
White and colored agents have been sent 
from there to Kansas to persuade and bribe 
ignorant refugees to return to the South, and 
efforts have been made to have some Texas 
colored men arrested in Kansas and returned 
to Texas for trial upon doubtful charges. 
trumped up against them. The planters sup- 
posed that if colored persons could be bribed, 
coaxed or forced back to the South, it would 
deter many others from attempting emigra- 
tion. 

The refugees say it is a waste of time and 
money, and may result in loss of life, for 
them to bring civil or criminal suits against. 
the white people. They are afraid (in many 
localities) to vote contrary to instructione,. 
and efforts are being made to keep them in 
ignorance by closing the public schools. 
Many families have been virtually retained 
as slaves, and often treated worse than slaves, 
by the planters systematically bringing them. 
in debt to them at the close of each year. If 
they attempt to leave, all they own is seized 
to pay the pretended debt. Not only their 
property but their lives are endangered by 
openly expressing a determination to leave for 
ansas. Some who are called comparatively 
good men in certain localities, positively for- 
bid them either selling or removing their 
share of the crops, stock, farming utensils or 
house furniture with a view of removing to 
Kansas. Hence, many of them sell a few 
things privately for whatever they can get for 
them, give some to their friends and leave the- 
rest there, hurriedly, and often secretly, mak- 
ing their escape toward a land of freedom.. 
But one of the strongest, and among the most 
extensively prevailing and sadly increasing 
causes which impel the poor, ignorant, but 
hard-working colored people of Texas to 
leave that rich State where the soil and climate 
suit them so well, is the existence of the in~ 
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human “convict system” which is now being 
— in several of the counties of Texas. 

ader this system, even children nominally 
convicted of trifling offences, such as resent- 
dog the cruel treatment received from white 
children, are fined and virtually sold to one 
of the “Convict or Government Farm” pro- 
prietors until the fine is paid. Men and 
women are also fined for trifling offences, and 
required to labor on these “Farms” at insig- 
nificant prices—from five cents per day up— 
and subjected to corporal punishment from 
‘cruel overseers. Much farm-work is now 


“cheaply performed by the convict laborers of 


‘both sexes, 

I have just eeen a letter which a colored 
man here received from a white Republican 
friend of his in Texas, stating, “If you are 
doing well, you are doing better than the 
great body of colored people who are left here. 
‘They are pulled and hauled about through 
‘the courts, fined and hired out to pay the fine 
‘and costs, which is to them practical slavery.” 

One device reeorted to there for preventio 
emigration is te pay the colored people onl 
-one-third of their wages at the end of eac 
month, reserving two-thirds asa “retainer,” 
or to pay them iu eomething that they will 
not be allowed to remove from the premises 
in case they should leave. 

In conclusion, I will say that these Texas 
refugees have been obliged to leave nearly 
‘all their goods behind them; have encoun- 
gered many difficulties in the transit, arriving 
here in a very destitute condition. And al- 
‘though the officers of the parent Association 
thave kindly and promptly sent needed sup- 
plies of clothing, etc., here for distribution, 
‘yet as rents are very high here, and there is 
now much sickness (principally measles and 
hills) money is still needed to pay doctors’ 
bills, procure nourishment for the sick and 
ations for some of the sick families, to fur- 
nish fuel to some, aad, in special cases, to pay 
the fare da cars of those who are engaged to 
labor at different points in this vicinity. Any 
contributions ef money will be thankfully re- 
csived by Laura 8. Haviland, Secretary of 
the Association at Topeka; or, if any of my 
personal friends should prefer sending some 
direct to me for the above named purposes, I 
will gratefully receive it, expend it as desiz- 
nated, and report the same to headquarters 


-at Topeka. Witmer WALrTon. 
Parsons, Kansas, Fourth mo. 5th, 1880. 





RemMeMBER, O my soul, that the Princa of 
Peace is thy Lord; that He communicates 
‘His uomixed wisdom to His family; that 
‘they, living in perfect simplicity, may give no 
just cause of offence to any creatura, but may 
walk as He walked.—John Woolman. 





THE VALUE OF SUNLIGHT. 

Whether your home be large or small, give 
it light. There is no house so likely to be 
unhealthy as a dark and gloomy house. In 
a dark and gloomy house you can never see 
the dirt that pollutes it. Dirt accumulates 
on dirt, and the mind soon learns to apologize 
for this condition because gloom conceals it. 
Flowers will not healthily bloom in a dark 
house; and flowers are, as a rule, good in- 
dices. We put the flowers in our windcws 
that they may see the light. Are not our 
children worth many flowers? They are the 
choicest of flowers. Then, again, light is 
necessary in order that the animal spirits may 
be kept refreshed and invigorated. No one 
is truly happy who in waking hours is in a 
gloomy house or room. ae of the 
prison has ever been consid as a part of 
the punishment of the prison. It isso. The 
mind is saddened in a home that is not flushed 
with light, and when the mind is saddened 
the whole physical powers soon suffer—the 
heart beats languidly, the blood flows slowly, 
the breathing is imperfect, the oxidation of 
the blood is reduced, and the conditions are 
laid for the development of many wearisome 
and unnecessary constitutional failures and 
sufferings. 

Once again; light, sunlight I mean, is of 
itself useful to health in a direct manner. 
Sunlight favors nutrition; sunlight favors ner- 
vous function; sunlight sustains, chemical! 
or physically, the healthy s:ate of the blood. 
Children and older persons living in darkened 
places become blanched or pale; they have 
none of the ruddy, healthy bloom of those 
who live in light. 

Lately, by an architectural perversity 
which is simply astounding, it has become a 
fashion to build houses like those which were 
built for our ancestors about two centuries 
ago, and which are called Queen Anne houses 
or mansions. Small windows, sm 11] panes,over- 
hanging window-brows, sharp, long roofs en- 
closing attics with small windows—these are 
the residences to which I refer—dull, red, dark 
and gloomy. I am told that their excellence 
lies in their artistic beauty, to which many 
advantages that we sanitarian artists wish for 
must necessarily be sacrificed. I would be 
the last to oppose either the cultivation of art 
in design or of art in application, and I do 
not for one moment believe that such opposi- 
tion is necessary; but these beetle-browed 
mansions are not so beautiful as healthy and 
never can be. Iam bound to protest against 
them on many sanitary grounds, and on none 
so much as on their interference with the work 
of the sun. They produce shade, and those 
who live in them live in shadow.—Dr. B. W. 
Richardson in Good Words. 
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LEAFLETS. 


We are in receipt of several leaflets, re- 
cently issued by the Representative Com- 
mittee of Illinois Yearly Meeting, regarding 
the Fourth Query. They are numbered 5, 6 
and 7, and bear the titles respectively, “The 
Voices of the Ages,” “The Indictment,” and 
“Individual Research.” The issuance of 
these little papers at this juncture is timely, 
and their wide circulation will do much, we 


hope, to influence public opinion in favor of 


such action by Congress on the liquor ques- 
tion as will bring the present traffic under the 
control of wholesome restrictive laws. No. 6 
is especially worthy of careful reading, and 
is herewith offered to our :eaders.—Eps. 


THE INDICTMENT. 


Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who hath 
contentions? Who hath babbling? Who hath 
wounds without cause? Who hath redness of eyes? 


They that tarry long at the wine. They that go 
to seek mixed wine. 

Look not thou upon the wine when it is red; 
when it giveth its color in the cup; when it moveth 
itself aright. At THE Lasr it Biters Like A Ser- 
PENT AND STINGETH LIKE AN ADDER.—Solomon, 1055 
B. C. 


Who can gainsay this strong indictment 
that bas been standing for nearly three thou- 
sand years asa warning to those who would 
indulge in strong drink? Who, at this day, 
can recall the history of the families of their 
neighbors and acquaintances, through a period 
of a single score of years, and truthfully de- 
clare that even this statement covers the woe 
and sorrow and wounds that intoxicating 
drink has brought into those families that 
have tampered with it? Who can measure 
the pangs of a mother’s beart as her son goes 
down toa drunkard’s grave? Who can tell 
the terror and woe that come to wife and chil- 
dren as a father becomes brutalized with 
strong drink? What can measure the senae 
of degradation that fills the heart of husband 
and friends as a woman sinks all of honor 
and purity before the temptation of wine? 
Who furuish the victims to this terrible 
scourge? Not alone the children raised in 
the haunts of crime; not alone the uneducated 
and the savage, but the families of the proud- 
est, the families of the educated and the re- 
fined, yes, the families of the purest and the 
best in our land. The strong man says, “ My 
example, my counsel, and their sense of re- 
spectability and power of self-control will 
save my children from danger while using 
mild stimulants in proper mcderation ;” and 
the proud man, who ridicules what he calls 
temperance fanaticism, lives to ree his son or 








sons in the common dram shop and the guiter,. 
if not also in the prison ur on the gallows, 
His daughters wed, with bright prospects of 
continued happiness, surrounded by all that 
wealth and intelligence can give, and live to 
drag out a miserable existence as the wives of 


drunkards, sunk in poverty and vice. Nor 
is this all. In their happy day these have- 
entered the homes of the temperate and the 


watchful, with their witty ridicule or scarcely 


concealed sneers, and drawn the children of 


these homes from the reach of parental influ- 


ence, and down with themselves to disgrace 


and wretchedness, 

Did they mean todo this? No. Did they 
desire to take this course themselves? No, 
NO. But they trusted in their strength, 
nothing doubting, and tampered with strong 
drink until all their struggles, all the prayers 
of agony from the lips of mother, wife, father 
or husband failed to draw them back from 
the clutches of the demon of alcoholic disease, 
the raging of diseased brain or stomach, de- 
manding its accustomed stimulant. The 
author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is credited 
with saying, “Many a@ men has filled a 


drunkard’s grave whose unavailing struggles 
for reform would have been sufficient to 


ave 
carried a half dozen ordinary men into 


heaven.” Who has not known of cases fully 


justifying such a remark? Have we heart 


to count the thousands yearly sinking into 


drunkards’ graves? Can we look into our 


prisons and see three-fourths of their cells 
filled with those thet would be free but for 


strong drink—our children, our neighbors’ 


children, the companions of our earlier years, 
and then shut our eyes from the painful sight, 
without effort to stay the ever-increasing tide 
of criminals by cutting off the chief cause and 
seed? Reader, think, if but for a few brief 
moments, if thy experience will cover a score 
of years, and see whether anything is herein. 
too strongly stated to cover that experience, 
{f thou art a young map, restive under re- 
straints that experience has not yet shown 
necessary, go to some old man, to some aged 
mother, and ask them to name twenty fam- 
ilies of their chilahood’s acquaintance. Then 
ask how many used strong drink, and of these 
how many have escaped the woe, the sorrow, 
the contentions, the wounds that wise Solomon 
charges against wine. As good citizens, as 
lovers of our own kin, of our fellow-man, as 
profeseors of that gospel which seeks to save 
that which is lost, to help the needy, to 
purify the impure, let us be more thoughtful, 
more faithful in doing what we can to re- 
move the greatest cause of all crime and auf- 
fering in our land—by moral suasion, by cre- 
ating a sound public sentiment, aud by law, 
sustained by the public conscience, 
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THE -SANTEE SIOUX. Upon the unrest of my spirit, 


v Bidding its restless strivings cease. 

Bishop Hare, of Niobrara, sends to one of 
our daily papers a brief statement of the bill As the twilight shadows fall, 
now before Congress, designed to rob the Its precious board of toys and treasures 
Santee Sioux. e says: Trusting to the mother, all; 

In the year 1877 the Santee Sioux, a tribe Knowing she will love and care for 
of Christianized and peaceable Indians, drew Pc ce oe ed ae 
up and have constantly since then been fore- Has found each one a thing of joy. 
ing upon the attention of the Government of 


. Ce ase : So J gather all my heartaches 
oe States a petition in the following il aedeen aaline tee, 


: : All the vain and chilled ambitions— 
“To the President of the United States :— Scarred heart-playthings of my years ! 


Ten years ago you placed the Santee people, And give the burtben to His keeping, 

and Wabashaw (one of their chiefs) in Knox With a sense of sweetest rest, 

county, Nebraska, and we are now competent oe = ager Ag = 

to carry on the work you bid us to learn to do. 7 : bai 

But we are not yet participants in the laws of aes 8 the —- longings useless, 

Knox county. And, therefore, we pray the| Al he griefe of hopes denied; 

President that, since we are satisfied with this Which my feeble hands have tried. 

country, he would help us to secure, like And thy words have sent the sunshine 

white men, 160 acres each, by paying home- Flooding. o’er my storm-tossed soul. 

stead entries thereon. The still, small voice—God’s holy spirit— 
“We Dakotas are now able to do the work Cnn ANE, OES Geto See a 

of citizens. Some of us are now ministers, eeeceatep eminem ; 

some teachers, and some have gone as mis- THE WORD. 

sionaries to the wild Indian tribes. Someare| 1... of the H aly Solel, uahing tnews 

also carpenters, some blacksmiths, some saw- Man to himeelf, a witness swift and sure, 

yers, some millers, and others farmers. All Warning, approving, true and wise and pure. 

these kinds of work we are now able to do. Counsel and guidance that misleadeth none, 

Therefore we ask the President to secure all} By thee the mystery of life is read ; 

this to us, and grant this our prayer.” The picture-writing of the world’s gray seers. 


. ° The myths and parables of the primal years 
* (Signed by 136 men and 2 women in the] whose letter kills, by thee interpreted 


Like a weary child who gathers, 


presence of the United States agent and mis-| Take healthful meanings fitted to our needs, 

sionaries.) 5 And in the soul’s vernacular express 
Their petition was received with favor by The common law of simple righteousness, 

the Executive Department of the govern- Hatred of cant and doubt of human creeds 


° ° 4 M ll be felt; th donable si 
ment; and a bill was introduced into the Sinden ee ne yh 9 ikke on 


Senate some time ago, providing a way in J. G. Warrier. 
which the desires of the Santee farmers 

could be carried into effect. Your readers THE BOOK. 

will be amazed to learn that instead of the Gallery of sacred pictures manifold, 

passage of this bill, another measure is being A minister rich in holy effigies, 

pressed upon the attertion of the Senate, the And bearing on entablature and frieze 
object of which is to rob the Santees of their| The hieroglyphic oracles ofold. 

farms, and which to this end provides for the| lg it transept wureoled marira at 
appraisement and sale of their lands and in- The eye with shrines of prophet, bard and saint, 
structs the Secretary of the Interior toatonce} Their golden tablets traced in holy writ! 
cauge the Santee Indians to be removed! But only when on*form and word obscure, 

A more unprovoked outrage was never Falls from above the white supernal light, 
designed, and I draw attention to tin your| Were he mye character aright 
aoe 2 the hope that another wrong upon Until we pause at last, awe-held before ; 
help se Indians may not be added to that} he One ineffable Face, love, wonder and adore, 
black list which good men now look upon J. G. Warrriee. 
with grief and shame. Wi.uiam H. Hare. 


THE INSIDIOUS USE OF TOBACCO, 


“I want us all to remember how emall the spirit of God I am certain that the families of those who 


is, in one sense—so small it can make its home in the heart, | Uee tobacco are more subject to the class of 


t ful it all. lt k all k- | di ” 
Zees, all our littloness, all we think and doe donaciar mea. | Wseases termed “‘ nervous” than are those of 
, Friends’ Meeting, Germantown, Third mo. 14th, 1880. non-users. I recall a great number of 
Friend, thy words have fallen sweetly, instances in which the continual suffering of 


Like a benison of peace, women and children from headache and fee- 


“HE KNOWS.” 
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ble circulation was attributable to tobacco 
smoke. Thousands of children are dwarfed 
intellectually, morally and physically, if not 
murdered outright, by fathers or brothers, or 
some friend who poisons the home air with 
nicotine. 

When the charter of our New York Medi- 
cal College was granted, in 1863, a medical 
gentleman and senator from the rural districts 
who had favored the bill, sent me hie congrat- 
ulations, saying also that he had an only 
daughter, six years old, who he hoped, when 
old enough, would become my pupil. About 
a year ago this daughter, now a young lady, 
was brought to me, not as a pupil, but patient, 
her father reporting that she was always too 
nervous to study and that he never could 
trust her from under his care. Her symptoms 
led me to inquire concerning his habits in 
regard to tobacco. He was an inveterate 
emoker, and because the wife found the smell 
unendurable when in the house, he confined 
his smoking to the study, where his daughter 
was his constant companion. The young 
lady’s condition was critical; the action of 
the heart was so irregular that she could not 
lie down, and thus her sleep was interferred 
with. After I had seen her three times and 
made an examination of her case, her father 
asked me: “ What do you think is the cause 
of her illness?” ‘I am sure,’ I said, “that 
her condition is due to the inhalation of 
tobacco.” After a little reflection he replied : 
‘“*T believe it! Tobacco is an arterial seda- 
tive, affecting the entire circulation of the 
blood.” Bringing his right hand down with 
decision, he exclaimed: “Mrs. Dr. Lozier, 
you have hit upon the cause, I am convinced, 
and if I should ever take up a temperance 
crusade, I would begin at tobacco.”  Not- 
withstanding that the invalid is somewhat 
improving since being removed from a poi- 
soned atmosphere, I fear the truth is, her 
a is shattered for life.— C. M.Lozier, 

. D. , 
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all things. 


BE prompt in 


A NEW CEREAL. 


According to the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, a new cereal, represented to be 
more nutritious than corn, rye or oats, and 
which will grow in the most arid localities, 
has recently been discovered in Kaneas and 
New Mexico. This new cereal is variously 
called “pampas rice,” “rice corn” and 
‘“‘Egyptian corn,” and is supposed to have 
sprung from seed brought to the United 
States by the Mennonites, who came from 
South ern Russia. The kernels grow in a tuft 
like that on the top of sorghum. Each ene 
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is some smaller and rounder than a grain of 
wheat, and is enclosed in a “shuck,” or inde- 
pendent capsule. The berry can be eaten 
ground into flour or cracked like wheat, or 
whole like rice, or used geuerally like any 
other cereal. The meal resembles that of In- 
dian corn, and in color is intermediate between 
the yellow and white varieties. A chemical 
analysis shows that its percentage of starch, 
fat, dextrine and sugar, which produce heat 
and fat in the animal organization, compares 
favorably with that of Indian corn, wheat, 
rye and oats; and in its contents of flesh~ 
forming albumiooids it surpasses all Indian 
corns, and ranks with wheat, rye and oats. 
The small percentage of celluluse or non- 
nutritious woody fibre, is remarkable. The 
stalk makes as good foder as corn does, and 
a few acres will furnish a family with fuel 
for a winter—a consideration of first impor- 
tance in that nearly treeless country. All 
this signifies little in comparison with its 
power to resist drouth, and as to that, an 
example, one of a great many attested by the 
signatures of practical, well-known farmers, 
may be given. Forty acres of turned-over 
sod which had not been wet with rain for 
eight months, were planted with two or three 
grains, deposited with a seed planter, some- 
thing more than a foot apart, There was no 
rain for five weeks after planting, yet the 
corn germinated. Afier it was fairly started, 
the hot blasts from the Llano Estacado blew 
over it, but it grew right along, although 
grass and garden-truck beside it were fairly 
burned up. It stood the rains equally as well, 
and finally it yielded sixty 60 pound bushels 
to the acre. It is, moreover, worm and grass- 
hopper proof. The Board of Agriculture . 
prints a mass of letters, which place these. 
facts beyond question, and their significance 
is of the first importance. From New Mex- 
ico to the British line there are tens of thou- 
sands of square miles—500,000,000 acres 
according to a reliable estimate—which it was 
thought nothing but an expensive system of 
artesian wells could reclaim to any better 
use than pasturage, and now comes this A fri- 
can plant to furnish food and fuel to this 
vast country, besides crops for export, whose 
value it may yet be be impossible to estimate. 
— Grocers’ Price Current. 


ConsIDERr well, then decide positively. 


THE ANCIENT LAKE DWELLERS. 


The Swiss explorations this year have fur- 
nished a large number of additional relics of 
the lake dwellers. The most important of 
these ‘‘ finds” has been at Seeberg, in Canton 
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Berne, on a emall lake and adjoining peat- 
bog. The bulk of these remains consisted of 
the usual flint and bone implements, articles 
in wood and pottery. The pottery is very 
rimitive, made entirely by hand, and baked 
fore an open fire. Nevertheless, some of 
the specimens possess a certain rude sbapeli- 
ness, sufficient to chow that the designers or 
makers of them were not altogether destitute 
of artistic instinct. The lake dwellers were 
also basket. makers, end not unskilled in car- 
pentry, one of the “ finds” being a bent bes- 
ket-handle, exactly like those in use now,— 
and the hatchet handles are exceeding well 
made. One wooden instrument bears an 
almost startling likeness to the stock of a 
pistol, and might easily be converted into one. 
{t probably served as whe shaft of a bone 
tool or weapon for boring or thrusting. Bone 
chisels were numerous, varying in tize from 
four to ten centimeters long, and from one to 
two centimeters broad. Arrow heads of the 
same material were found, and the metatarsal 
bone of a stag, fashioned into a pair of forks, 
and evidently intended for use at a table. 
From the number of bone hair pins found 
amongst the flint tools and weapons of war it 
is evident that they paid some attention to 
the adornment of their persons. The animal 
remains found on the turf moor are numer- 
ous, Among them are the bones of the dog, 
the badger and the common otter. The lat- 
ter were doubtless met with in the immediate 
neighborhood of the lake, but the presence of 
the bones of the wild,ox and of the bear 
indicate that the lake dwellers were bold and 
skillful hunters, as well as ingenious tool- 
makers. They were also keepers of cattle, 
for the most numerous remains of animals 
. brought to light were those of the common 
cow and the moor-cow.—Selected, 





ITEMS. 


A tow-boat left St. Louis a few days ago for New 
Orleans, with barges containing 300,000 bushels of 
corn in bulk. 


THE prospectus has been:issned of a company for 
importing fresh meat to England from Australia 
with a capital of £150,000. 


Prince Bismarck has tendered bis resignation as 
Chancellor of the German Empire, because of. the 
vote on financial reform in the Federal Council. 


A suit is pending in Chicago concerning an oleo- 
margarine patent, which has developed the fact that 
98,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine are sold annually 
in the United States. 


NEARLY twenty-five million gallons of petroleum 
were exported from this country last montb, twenty 
millions from the port of New York and less than 
one-half the balance from Philadelphia, 


AccorDING to a telegram from Lewes, Del., a full 
examination of the peach orchards of the Delaware 


Peninsula, as far up as Dover, show that “ nearly 
every peach bud has been destroyed by the late 
frost.” 


Apvicges from Jamaica report severe drought in 
the island. In some parishes the cattle are perish- 
ing for want of grass, in others from want of water. 
Steps are being taken to induce Chinese laborers to 
settle.in the colony. 


THERE is a large increase in the consumption of 
American cotton goods in China, owing to their 
superiority over the English goods. In 1879 Tientsin 
imported 700,000 pieces of cotton goods from the 
United States and 244,000 from England. 


Tue Evections.—The Liberal successes in English 
and Scotch eounties increase the eurprise occasioned 
by the borough elections. A telegram dated London, 
12th inst., states ‘“‘ there have been returned to the 
House of Commons up to the present 345 Liberals, 
228 Conservatives and 51 Home Rulers.” 


A late telegram from London states, a private let- 
ter from Aleppo, dated on the 18th of last month, 
says: ‘In consequence of the famine, 4,000 Koords 
descended from the mountains, plundered the town 
of Mardeen, in Asiatic Turkey, and murdered a num- 
ber of priests and nuns and some European mer- 
chants. 


Sine Yan, a naturalized Chinaman, cast his firs’ 
vote as an American citizen in the election at Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin on Tuesday. He bas learned to 
read and write English, and has discarded his 
Chinese costume, retaining only the queue. The 
New York correspondent of the Public Ledger states 
that at least one hundred Chinamen following his 
example ‘“‘ are preparing to take out naturalization 
papers with a view of becoming American citizens. 
Most of these people reside in Mulberry, Elizabeth 
and Baxter streets, and are understood to have been 
persuaded to this step by the Chinese Employment 
Bureau, which was organized here, some weeks 
since, by a number of philanthropic men and women, 
who were desirous of protecting them from the per- 
secution to which ‘the little brown people’ are 
subjected in San Francisco. The expense attending 
the procurement of the necessary papers will be 
borne by this society.” 





NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 


Annual Meeting will be held at 1623 Filbert St., 
on Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 30th, at 4 o'clock. The 
annual report, election of officers and managers and 
other business will claim attention. 

Members, contributors and Friends generally are 
invited. Abram W. Hangs, President. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 





Bucks First-dsy School Union will be held at 
Langhorne Fourth month 24th, at 10 o’clock. The 
train leaving Third and Berks sts. at 8.15 will ar- 
rive at Langhorne at 9.08. 


Circular Meeting in Old Merion Meeting-bouse 
to-morrow,at 3 P.M. To reach it take cars at 
Thirty-second and Market sts,; at 1 P.M., for Elm 
Station, about half a mile distant. 





The Western First-day School Union will be held 
at Kennett Square on Seventh-day, 24th of Fourth 
month, at 10.0’clock A.M. 

















